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nis own plan. That his appointment to this important
command coincided with his marriage to Josephine Beau-
harnais (March 1796) is true; but it was due less to the
social influence which he then for the first time en-
joyed, than to the recognition of sheer military capacity.
Before the end of March he left Paris to take up his
command.
That command marks the real beginning of Bonaparte's
political career, and a turning-point in the history of the
war.
At the end of the eighteenth century Italy had reached
the nadir of impotence and degradation. For centuries she
THE ITALIAN had served as the cockpit of contending dyn-
CAMPAIGN asties, and had suffered the domination now
of Habsburg now of Bourbon. In 1796 Italy was divided
into ten States. The Milanese (Lombaxdy) was the only one
actually united with a foreign Empire (Austria), but Tus-
cany was an appanage of the Austrian House, and several
of the smaller Duchies were ruled by cadets of the same
House. One Spanish Bourbon was on the throne of the Two
Sicilies and another was Duke of Parma and Piacenza.
Venice and Genoa still retained their republican independ-
ence, but without any of their ancient vigour; while central
Italy lay benumbed under the hand of the Papacy. Pied-
mont, ruled by the King of Sardinia, alone among the Italian
States showed any sign of vigorous political life, and even
Piedmont failed when the hour of trial came.
Such was the Italy into which, in the spring of 1796,
Bonaparte marched, proclaiming himself the champion
of Italian freedom and the destined restorer of Italian
nationality.
His plan of campaign against Austria involved a threefold
advance on Vienna. Jourdan, in command of the army
which had lately conquered the Netherlands, was to advance
into Germany by the valley of the Main ; Moreau was to
cross the Rhine at Strasburg and advance tiy the Danube ;
Napoleon himself was to attack in North Italy and take the
Austrians in flank. The scheme though brilliant in con-